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THE ANCESTEY AND EABLIEE LIFE OF GEOBGE 
WASHINGTON. 

BY EDWARD D. NEILL, D.D., SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. 

The writer of this article received a note from the late 
Joseph L. Chester, of London, the able and painstaking 
editor of the " Westminster Abbey Registers," dated 8th 
September, 1877, in which were these words : " In your 
' Founders of Maryland' is a letter of John Washington the 
emigrant. Can you by any means obtain for me a tracing 
of his signature to that letter, or of his signature from any 
other source ? It would be of inestimable value to me. I 
have lately come upon a deed which I have strong reasons 
to think is his, and if, on a comparison of the two signatures, 
this should prove to be the case, I think my long, protracted 
labors over the Washington history would come speedily 
to an end." 

In another letter, dated August 17, 1878, he wrote, " I 
have come into possession of the Washington deed of 1657, 
of which I wrote some time ago. ... I lost the deed when 
it was first offered for sale, two years ago, it having been 
ordered by somebody who wanted it on account of other 
names in it. A month ago he sent it to me, by post, saying 
that he had no further use for it, and that he had heard I 
was interested in the Washingtons. It was a very odd 
affair, but proves the truth of the old maxim that everything 
comes to the man who waits." 

Doctor Chester had found the administration of John 
Washington on the property of his mother, Amphillis 
Washington, but it remained for Henry F. Waters to dis- 
cover his father, and for Moncure D. Conway 1 to give an 
account of his mother's family. 

1 See N. E. Hist. Gen. Eegister, 1890, Harper's Magazine, May, 1891. 
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Lawrence Washington, the fourth son of Lawrence Wash- 
ington, of Sulgrave, Northampton, a younger brother of 
Sir William Washington, of Packington, and Sir John Wash- 
ington, of Thrapston, entered Brasenose College, Oxford, 
when he was nineteen years of age, on the second day of No- 
vember, 1621, and in 1624 was one of its Fellows, and from 
1627 to 1632 he held the responsible position of lector. He 
resigned his fellowship to accept the rectorship of Purleigh, 
Essex, to which he was presented by the widow Jane Hors- 
manden, the aunt of Warham Horsmanden, in 1657-58 a 
member of the Governor's Council in Virginia, 1 and for 
several years a prominent citizen of that colony. He re- 
mained rector of Purleigh until November, 1643, and then 
was ejected on the charge of being " a common frequenter 
of ale-houses, not only himself sitting daily, tippling there, 
but also, incouraging others in that beastly vice." He was 
permitted after this to hold a poor living, which it had been 
difficult to have any one accept. 

Thomas, a son of Sir Edmund Verney, fell in love with a 
maiden of lower social position, whom his parents were 
unwilling that he should marry, and in August, 1634, he 
was sent over to Virginia in the ship called the " Merchant's 
Hope," the " master under God Robert Payge." After re- 
maining several years in America, he returned to England. 2 

It is worthy of note that Lawrence Washington, the 
rector of Purleigh, should have lowered his standing in 
society by marrying Amphillis, the daughter of John Roades, 
a farm servant of Sir Edmund Verney. In the will of the 
latter, proved on the 23d December, 1642, after bequests to 
his son Thomas and others, he gives to his " servant John 
Roades," of Middle Claydon, an annuity of ten pounds. 

The rector Lawrence died about 1650, leaving Amphillis 
a widow, with six children. John was the eldest, the time of 
whose birth was probably about 1634. Lawrence was baptized 
June 23, 1635 ; Elizabeth, August 17, 1636 ; William in 1641. 

1 Neill's " Virginia Oarolorum." 

2 Camden Society Publications, No. 31, " Letters and Papers of Sir 
Edmund Verney." 
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The birth or baptism of Margaret and Martha is not known. 
The mother, Amphillis, was buried at Tring, the 19th of 
January, 1654, 0. S., and on the 8th of February letters 
were granted to her son John to administer the goods, chat- 
tels, and debts of the deceased. 1 

The "Washington family had been connected by marriage 
with those who had been prominent in the colonization of 
Virginia. The widow of Colonel Henry Washington, a 
royalist during the civil war, and uncle of the immigrant 
John, became the wife of Samuel Sandys, whose cousin, 
Sir Edwin, was once the head of the Virginia Company of 
London, and Edwin's brother George was the first treasurer 
of the colony resident at Jamestown. An aunt of this Samuel 
Sandys was the wife of Francis Wyatt, an early governor 
of Virginia. Then Robert Sandys, a nephew of the colonial 
treasurer, married Alice Washington, the aunt of the im- 
migrant. It is also worthy of note that Sir Henry Moody, 
the only son of the Lady Deborah, who, with his mother, 
obtained a patent for the town of Gravesend, Long Island, 
where they and others could " enjoye the free libertie of 
conscience according to the custom and manner of Holland," 
sold his old home at Garsden, Wilts, to Sir Lawrence Wash- 
ton, Et, register of the Court of Chancery, and a relative 
of John. 

There is no evidence that John Washington was, before 
1658, in Virginia. That year he arrived in the Potomac 
River in a ship owned by Edward Prescott, a merchant, the 
master of which was John Greene. On the voyage, Eliza- 
beth Richardson, suspected of being a witch by Captain 
Greene and his sailors, was hung, and then tossed into the 
sea. Washington felt it was an outrage, and complained 
against Prescott, a Maryland trader. Governor Fendall of 
that province notified Washington in 1659 that the case 
would be examined at the October Court of that year, and 
wished him to come over from Virginia, with others who 
were on the ship and witnessed the execution. The sum- 
mons received the following reply : 

1 Waters and Conway. 
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" Hon'ble Sir : Yo'rs of this 29th instant, this day I re- 
ceived — I am sorry y't my extraordinary occasions will not 
permit me to bee at ye next Provincial Court to bee held at 
Mary Land ye 4 th of this next month. Because then, God 
willing, I intend to gett my young sonne baptized. All ye 
company and Gossips being already invited. Besides, in 
this short time witnesses cannot beegott to come over. But 
if M r Prescott bee bound to answer at ye next Provincial 
Court after this I shall doe what lyeth in my power to get 
them over. So I shall desire you to acquaint mee whether 
M r Prescott be bound over to ye next Court, and when, ye 
Court is, that I may have sometime for to provide evidence. 
" Yo'r ffriend & Serv't 

" John "Washington. 
" 30 Sept. 1659." 

The name of the officiating minister at the baptism of his 
infant has not been preserved. There were two clergymen 
at that period, living on the west shore of the Potomac, 
whose social and educational advantages had been superior 
to the clergymen of a later period in the colony. 

In Sittingbourne parish, not far from the Washington 
plantation, lived Francis Doughty, a son of an alderman in 
Bristol, England. He was the brother-in-law of Governor 
Stone, of Maryland, and was at one time in charge of the 
lower parish of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. While in 
Sittingbourne parish complaint was made against him be- 
cause "he denied the supremacy of the King contrary to 
the canons of the Church of England." * 

Not many miles from Washington parish lived, in the 
words of the Court Records, " Mr. David Lyndsay, Minis- 
ter." He officiated in the parish of Wicomico for several 
years, and upon his tombstone, the oldest in that portion of 
Virginia, in a burying- ground on Cherry Point, Wicomico 
River, Northumberland, is this inscription : 2 

1 Neill's "Virginia Carolorum," p. 259. 

2 " The Lindsays of America." Albany, New York, 1889. Joel Mun- 
sell's Sons, publishers. 
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" Here lyeth interred y e body of That Holy and Reverant 
Devine M r David Lindsay late Minister of Yeocomico, 
born in y e Kingdom of Scotland, y 6 first and lawful sonne 
of y" Rt Honerable Sir Hierome Lindsay, Kt of y e Mount, 
Lord Lyon — King at Arms, who departed this life in y e 64th 
year of his age, y 8 3d April, anno Dom. 1667." 

The first wife of Washington and her two children were 
buried in Virginia. After her death, he married Anne, 
widow of Walter Brodhurst, the eldest son of William of 
Lilleshall, Shropshire, and the daughter of Nathaniel Pope. 
Pope and Brodhurst had been among the early settlers of 
Maryland. The former was a member of the jury as early 
as 1637, and sat in the Legislature of 1641 and 1642; but 
in 1647 was in sympathy with those who recognized Captain 
Edward Hill, of Virginia, as governor. 

Soon after this he was identified with Virginia, and in 1650 
is mentioned as Nathaniel Pope of " Appomattocks, gent." 
He obtained in September, 1654, a grant of one thousand 
acres in Westmoreland County, and Pope's Creek bears his 
name. In August, 1657, he is called Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nathaniel Pope. Walter Brodhurst is mentioned as early 
as 1639, in the Maryland Records, and was accused of saying, 
in June, 1647, at the house of Surgeon Thomas Gerard, 
" that there was now no Governor in Maryland, for Capt. 
Hill was Governor." He removed to Virginia as early as 
1650, and was elected in 1653 to represent Northumberland 
County in the Legislature, which then included what was 
that year set off as Westmoreland County. At that time 
he was about thirty-four years of age. He died and left one 
child, Walter. His will was proved in November, 1658, in 
the Prerogative Court, Canterbury, England, and among the 
records of Northumberland County, Virginia, there is ref- 
erence to a suit brought on September 30, 1659, by Anne 
Brodhurst, relict and administrator of Walter Brodhurst. 1 



1 After the widow Brodhurst married John Washington, her son, 
Walter Brodhurst, half-brother of Lawrence Washington, returned to 
England, and was warden of the Lilleshall Church. On the south side 
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It must have been after this that the widower John Wash- 
ington married the widow Anne Pope Brodhurst. 

In the will of John "Washington, of "Washington parish, 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, made on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1675 (0. S.), he alludes to his sister Martha, to whom 
he had advanced moneys for transporting herself to America, 
and directs his brother-in-law Thomas Pope to attend to the 
bringing up of his son John, and his wife to care for his 
daughter Anne, until the oldest son Lawrence is of age. 
To his daughter he gives the " diamond ring and her 
mother's rings." He provided for the preaching of a funeral 
sermon, and wished to be procured from England for the 
lower church of Washington parish a tablet with the " Ten 
Commandments," and also the " King's Arms." 

Lawrence, the eldest son of John Washington, married 
Mildred, the daughter of Augustine Warner, who in 1652 
represented York County in the Virginia Assembly. He 
died in 1699, leaving his wife and three children, John, Au- 
gustine, and Mildred. In his will he provided for a funeral 
sermon at the church, and to the upper and lower church, 
of Washington parish, Westmoreland, he gave a pulpit 
cloth and cushion. 

The widow Mildred went to England and married George 
Gale, of White Haven, Cumberland. She lived but a short 
period after her second marriage, and was buried on the 
30th of January, 1700-01, at White Haven. 

Augustine, the son of Lawrence and Mildred Warner, 
born in 1694, when only twenty-one years old married Jane, 

of the church, adjoining the church wall, may be seen two partly -broken 
slabs, that were placed over the remains of his children : 

HEEE LYET* HERE LYE * * 

THE BODEY * * THE BODEY * * 

MA** BEOD IANE BEO * * * 

HVEST DAVGH EST DAVGH * 

TEE OF WAL **** WALT** 

TEE BEOD 26 OF NOVEM * * * 

HVEST BVEI 1672 
ED THE 3D 
*AY 1672. 
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daughter of Caleb Butler, of Westmoreland County, and 
took her to his home on the Potomac River, between Pope's 
and Bridge's Creeks. The house was plain, one story high, 
with a spacious attic under a " hip roof," and a brick chim- 
ney outside at each end, the style of most of the houses of 
the period. He was a quiet, just, honest, and thrifty 
planter. 

John Fothergill, an English physician and Quaker 
preacher, in 1721, after visiting Miles Cary, of "Warwick, 
who was a member of the " Society of Friends," came up to 
" Mattocks," and in his journal mentions that he was re- 
ceived at " Justice Washington's, a friendly man." 

The first wife of Augustine Washington died November 
24, 1728, and was buried in the family vault at Bridge's 
Creek, and on the 6th of March, 1730-31, he married Mary, 
the daughter of Colonel Joseph Ball, who lived in Lancaster 
County, on the left bank of the Rappahannock River. Her 
first Virginia ancestor, William Ball, was a merchant who 
came about the same time as John Washington. The tra- 
dition that he had been a colonel in the army of King 
Charles, and was entitled to a coat of arms, is without foun- 
dation. 1 

In the family Bible of Mary Washington, still preserved, 
is written " George Washington, son to Augustine & Mary 
his wife, was Born y e 11th Day of February 1731-2, about 
10 in the morning & was Baptised the 5th of April follow- 
ing. M r Beverly Whiting & Cap' Christopher Burks God- 
fathers, and M rs Mildred Gregory Godmother." 

1 Colonel Peyton, of Virginia, wrote more than a century ago of spu- 
rious pedigrees, " It really seems to me, as much as I have heard in Vir- 
ginia upon the subject of old families, that of all vanity it is the most 
extravagant. ... To such an extent is this upstart feeling carried in 
Jamaica, that the favourite study is heraldry and genealogy. Many who 
had risen to wealth by cultivating coffee, and distilling rum . . . have 
employed themselves in manufacturing a pedigree. The oldest members 
of the College of Heraldry in London, have been uniformly unable to 
send these forth, except with wanting links, bars sinisters, and great gaps, 
rents, and fissures." — " Adventures of My Grandfather." J. E. Peyton, 
London, 1867. 
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In 1734 the farm-house near Pope's Creek was burned, 
and Augustine moved to a plantation nearly opposite to 
Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock. It was here that 
George Washington received some education. There were 
no good schools in the counties. In the preamble to the 
statutes of the College of William and Mary is this decla- 
ration : " Some few, and very few indeed, of the richer sort 
sent their children to England to be educated. It was no 
wonder if this occasioned a great defect of understanding, 
and that it was followed with a new generation of men far 
short of their forefathers, which if they had the good for- 
tune, though at a very indifferent rate, to read and write, 
had no further commerce with the muses or learned 
sciences." 

Mary Ball 1 wrote to a relative before her marriage, " We 
have not had a school-master in our neighborhood until now, 
in nearly four years." 

Through the influence of George Washington's father, 2 
the Rev. Charles Green, an educated Irish gentleman, took 
charge of Truro parish, within which were the Mason, 
Fairfax, and Lawrence Washington plantations. While the 
community contained a few intelligent planters, most of the 
people were ignorant, and it became necessary, in 1744, by 
an act of legislation to turn out the vestry of the church 
because they could neither read nor write. 3 

Washington's school-master was a transported convict. 

1 The mother of Washington always showed a deficiency in education. 
The following letter, written late in life, and addressed to her son, is 
given hy Conway : 

" Dear Johnne, I am glad to hear you and all the family is well, and 
should be glad if I could write you the same. I am a going fast, and it 
the time is hard. I am borrowing a little Cornn, no Cornn in the Cornn 
house. I never lived soe poore in my life. Was it not for M r French 
and your sister Lewis I should be almost starved, but I am like an old 
almanack quite out of date. Give my love to M rs Washington all the 
family. I am dear Johnne your loving and affectionate Mother. 

" P.S. — I should be glad to see you as I dont expect to hold out 
long." 

2 Long Island Hist. Soc. Col., Vol. IV. 

3 Hening's Statutes. 
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Boucher, a scholarly clergyman of the Church of England, 
who lived in Virginia for several years, and acted as tutor 
to General Washington's step-son, wrote, " M r Washington 
was the second of five sons, of parents distinguished neither 
for their rank nor fortune. Lawrence, their eldest son, be- 
came a soldier, and went on the expedition to Carthagena, 
where, getting into some scrape with a brother oflicer, it 
was said he did not acquit himself quite so well as he ought, 
and sold out. 

" George, who like most people thereabout, at that time, 
had no other education than reading, writing, and accounts, 
which he was taught by a convict servant whom his father 
brought for a school-master." 

Whatever may have been the moral character of his 
teacher, he was a good instructor of penmanship and in 
keeping accounts. We know little of the boyhood of 
Lawrence, the half-brother of George, and the eldest son of 
Augustine's first wife. In 1740, when he was about twenty- 
one years old, he was a captain of one of the Virginia com- 
panies in the campaign against Carthagena under Admiral 
Vernon. 

Augustine Washington died April 11, 1743, and his will 
was presented on the 6th of next May, by his son Lawrence, 
for probate. He owned a great deal of land, but had very 
little money, and left to Lawrence the Hunting Creek prop- 
erty, which the son called Mount Vernon, after the naval 
officer under whom he had served. To George he gave 
certain lots in Fredericksburg. His executors were well- 
known planters, — Robert Jackson, Anthony Strother, James 
Thompson, Daniel McCarty, and Nathaniel Chapman. 1 

Fontanes, under a misconception, in an oration before 
Napoleon and the military authorities of Paris, spoke of 
George Washington as " born in opulence." 

In sight of Mount Vernon, and four miles below, was the 
plantation of William Fairfax, one of the best and most 

1 Nathaniel Chapman is supposed to have been a relative of the 
late Nathaniel Chapman, M.D., Professor in the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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prominent men of the colony. By his integrity, from early 
youth, he had won respect in various positions of public 
trust. His father, Henry Fairfax, had been sheriff of 
Yorkshire, but was extravagant, and left very little for the 
support of his widow and children. William, born in 1691, 
when he was twenty years old gained a position in the 
British navy under Sir John Jennings. In 1712 he was in 
London and obliged to borrow money of his mother, but 
by perseverance he was steadily advanced, and in 1724 he 
was president of the court at Nassau, New Providence 
Island, where he married Sarah Walker. In 1725 he was 
collector of customs at Salem, Massachusetts. Here, on the 
18th of January, 1731, his wife died, and then he married 
his wife's friend, Deborah Clark, a native of Salem, and 
lived in what was known as the " Touzell House." His 
cousin Thomas, the sixth Lord Fairfax, invited him, in 
1734, to become the superintendent of his possessions in 
Northern Virginia, and that summer he left New England 
and made a home and land-office at Belvoir, below Mount 
Vernon. 

It was not good for Lawrence Washington to live alone, 
and in 1743 he married Anne Fairfax, born in New Eng- 
land, who made a pleasant home at Mount Vernon, and 
George, the half-brother of her husband, about twelve years 
old at the time of her marriage, was a welcome visitor, and 
here he formed a life-long friendship with her brother, 
George William Fairfax, 1 who had been sent to school in 
England, and was a companion whose influence was in many 
ways improving. 

There was sorrow at Belvoir and Mount Vernon in 1746, 
caused by the death of Thomas, the second son of William 
Fairfax, about a year younger than George, and born before 

1 Colonel Gale, Judge of the Admiralty in North Carolina, and a 
relative of George Gale, of White House, Cumberland, England, who 
had married the widow Mildred Washington, whose son, Augustine, was 
the father of Lawrence and George, in 1731 made a visit to Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, at the request of William Fairfax, and took his son George, 
then seven years old, with him to England, to go to school. 
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the wife of Lawrence Washington. He had entered the 
British navy, and on the 26th of June, 1746, on board the 
ship " Harwich," Captain Carteret, in the twenty-first year 
of his age, was killed in an engagement with some French 
ships-of-war on the Indian coast. He was beloved by his 
commander and brother officers for his bravery, urbanity, 
and professional skill. 

George "Washington lived with his mother for some time 
after she became a widow, and was a dutiful son. In 1746 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, came to Virginia to be a permanent 
resident. He lived for a period at Belvoir, and then estab- 
lished a " lodge in the wilderness," thirteen miles southeast 
of Winchester. Colonel William Fairfax, the lord's agent, 
with a party of surveyors and assistants, on his way to the 
Shenandoah Valley, in September, 1746, stopped at Fred- 
ericksburg. In a letter to his son-in-law, Lawrence Wash- 
ington, he wrote on the 10th of the month, " I have not yet 
seen Mrs. Washington. George has been with us, and says 
he will be steady, and thankfully follow your advice as his 
best friend. ... I have spoken to D r Spencer, who, I find, 
is often at the widow's, and has some influence to persuade 
her to think better of your advice in putting him to sea, 
with good recommendation." Lawrence wished him to be 
a common sailor, and there is no foundation for the tradition 
that he procured him a midshipman's commission in the 
British navy. 

On the 18th of September, Eobert Jackson, a family 
friend, and one of the executors of his father's will, wrote 
to Lawrence, " I am afraid M" Washington will not keep up 
to her first resolution. She seems to intimate a dislike of 
George's going to sea, and says several persons have told 
her it's a very bad scheme." The anxious mother may have 
written to her brother, Joseph Ball, who had become a 
lawyer in London, on the subject, and under date of May 
19, 1747, he wrote as follows : " I understand that you are 
advised, and have some thoughts of putting your son 
George to sea. I think he had better be put apprentice to 
a tinker ; for a common sailor before the mast has by no 
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means the common liberty of the subject, for, they will press 
him from a ship where he has fifty shillings a month, and 
make him take twenty three, and cut and slash, and use 
him like a negro, or rather like a dog. . . . And if he 
should get to be master of a Virginia ship (which it is very 
difficult to do), a planter that has three or four hundred 
acres of land, and three or four slaves, if he be industrious, 
may live more comfortably, and leave his family in better 
bread, than such a master of a ship can. . . . He must not 
be too hasty to be rich, but go on gently, and with patience, 
as things will naturally go. This method, without aiming 
at being a fine gentleman before his time, will carry a man 
more surely, and comfortably, through the world, than 
going to sea." 

After this letter was received, all thought of a " life on 
the ocean wave" was dismissed from the mind of her son, 
and he gave his attention to surveying. Early in 1748, un- 
der his friend George Fairfax, he went on a surveying expe- 
dition. They passed through Ashby's Gap to the lodge of 
Lord Fairfax, and from thence through Winchester to the 
south branch of the Potomac, as far as the house of Cresap, 
an Indian trader. For his services in this tour, he writes in 
his note-book, " A doubloon is my constant gain every day 
that the weather will permit of my going out ; sometimes 
six pistoles." 

On the 12th of April, 1748, he wrote, " Mr. Fairfax got 
safe home, and I to my brother's house, which concludes 
my journal." 

Both Fairfax and Washington, during the lonely hours of 
camp life in the forest, thought of the pleasant girls they 
had left behind them. A few months after this tour, George 
Fairfax, in December, 1748, took for his wedded wife 
Sarah, the daughter of Colonel Wilson Miles Cary, of Cee- 
ley's, 1 Warwick County, near Hampton, the collector of 
the lower district of James River for thirty-four years. At 

1 The Ceeley plantation probably took its name from Thomas Ceeley, 
who in 1629 represented Warwick in the House of Burgesses. 
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the marriage there is reason to suppose was his friend Wash- 
ington, and many lowland beauties. 

After this marriage, Washington was for a time living in 
the same house with the bride. He wrote to a friend, " I 
might, was my heart disengaged, pass my time very pleas- 
antly, as there's a very agreeable young lady lives in the same 
house, Colonel George Fairfax's wife's sister ; but as that's 
only adding fuel to fire, it makes me more uneasy, for by 
often, and unavoidably being in company with her, revives 
my passion for your Lowland Beauty." 

Conway, in " George Washington and Mount Vernon," 
gives the following as written about this time: 1 "Dear 
Sally. This comes to Fredericksburg fair in hopes of meet- 
ing with a speedy Passage to you if you'r not there, which 
hope you'l get shortly, altho' I am most discouraged from 
writing to you, as this is my fourth to you since I received 
any from yourself. I hope you'l not make the Old Proverb 
good, out of sight out of mind, as its one of the greatest 
Pleasures I can yet foresee of hearing in Fairfax, in often 
hearing from you, hope you'l not deny me. 

" I pass the time much more agreeable than what I im- 
agined I should, as there's a very agreeable young Lady 
lives in the said house where I reside (Colo. George Fair- 
fax's wife's sister), which in a great measure chears my sor- 
row and dejectedness, tho' not so as to draw my thoughts 
altogether from your Parts. I would wish to be with you 
down there with all my heart but as it is a thing almost 
Impractikable shall rest myself where I am with hopes of 
shortly hearing some Minutes of your transactions in your 
Parts, which will be very welcomly received." 

When seventeen years of age, Washington showed the 
maturity of manhood, and in the records of Culpeper 
County Court, under date of 20th of July, 1749 (O. S.), is 
this account of assuming a public trust. " George Wash- 
ington, Gentleman, produced a commission from the Presi- 
dent and Masters of William and Mary College, appointing 

1 Long Island Hist. Soc. Col., Vol. IV., 1889. 
Vol. xvi. — 18 
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him to be Surveyor of the County, which was read, and 
thereupon, he took the usual oath to his Majesty's person 
and government, and then took and subscribed the abjura- 
tion oath and test, and then took the oath of Surveyor, all 
to hand." 

William Fairfax, the half-brother of George, the son of 
the second wife of William Fairfax, when a boy went to 
John Clarke's school, at Wakefield in Yorkshire. His 
father went to England in 1750, and visited his son. Under 
the date of 28th of September, he wrote, " I have had the 
pleasure to find Col. Beverley, his family, and my son Wil- 
liam Henry in good health. On discoursing with Mr. Clark, 
the worthy schoolmaster, I find that several of the books 
under Wm. Appleyard's care will be useful to my son." 

Colonel Beverley, of Rappahannock, at this time was 
living with his wife and son in a house on West Gate Street. 
In 1751 three Virginia boys were in the same class at 
Clarke's school, — Wm. Henry Fairfax, Robert Beverley, and 
Robert Munford. Richard Henry Lee, who moved in the 
Continental Congress that the colonies ought to be free 
and independent States, the next year came to the school, 
and Theodoric Bland was here for five years. 

The next year the health of Lawrence Washington re- 
quired a change of climate. Accompanied by his brother 
George, he sailed for Barbadoes, an island where his wife's 
uncle occupied a prominent position in the British service. 1 
During the visit, George was attacked by small-pox, traces 
of which remained through life. Under date of December 
12, 1751, he wrote, " Went to town, and called on Major 
Clarke's family, who had kindly visited me in my illness, 
and contributed all they could, in sending me the necessa- 
ries the disorder required." 

At Barbadoes there had lived a playmate and relative of 
the father of Lawrence Washington's wife. Henry Fairfax, 
the father of Colonel William of Belvoir, and a Henry 
Washington, whose father has not been ascertained, mar- 

1 Gedney Clarke, brother of Deborah Clarke Fairfax, born in 1711. 
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ried the sisters Harrison, of South Cave, Yorkshire; Henry 
"Washington 1 died at Cookham, Berkshire, in 1718, and his 
son Richard, first cousin of William of Belvoir, went to the 
Barbadoes, and in 1747 died, leaving a widow, who went 
back to London, and was perhaps the mother of the Richard 
who was the correspondent of George Washington. 

George Washington returned home before his brother, 
and resumed his duties as an adjutant-general of Virginia 
militia, with the rank of major, to which he had been ap- 
pointed before he made the voyage. As he received the 
annual salary of one hundred and fifty pounds, he was able to 
dress as became his rank, and by his thrift to save money. 

His thoughts now went out to an old sweetheart in the 
valley of the James River, and in a letter to her father, Wil- 
liam Fauntleroy, dated May 20, 1752, he plainly wrote, — 

" Sir, I should have been down long before this, but my 
business in Frederick detained me somewhat longer than I 
expected ; and immediately upon my return from thence I 
was taken with a violent pleurisie which has reduced me 
very low, but purpose, as soon as I recover my strength to 
wait on Miss Betsy, in hopes of a revocation of the former 
cruel sentence, and see if I can meet with any alteration in 

1 May not he have been the Washington to whom an aged gentle- 
man, Mr. George Field, alluded when he told Harvey the American 
artist, and also wrote to Judge Bushrod Washington, in 1821, that when 
he was a boy, " about the year 1787, an uncle of mine pointed out to me 
a house at Cookham, in Berkshire, a pretty little country retreat, which 
he informed me was the last residence of the parents of General Wash- 
ington"? 

The tradition is erroneous, but it may have been the last home of 
Henry Washington. The widow Eleanora and her son Bichard were 
obliged to mortgage some of their property. Kichard married as early 
as 1720, and soon went to Barbadoes. 

Mr. Field obtained a portrait from Cookham, said to be that of a Mrs. 
Washington, and in 1854 he died and bequeathed the painting to the 
artist Harvey. In 1871 the picture was in possession of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, LL.D., of New York City, and represents a young woman. Kich- 
ard Washington, when this family left Cookham, must have been twenty- 
five years of age, and his wife Elizabeth probably younger. Perhaps 
the portrait found at Cookham by Field was her representation. 
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my favor. I have inclosed a letter to her which should be 
much obliged to you for the delivery of." 

Elizabeth did not revoke her " former cruel sentence," 
and in time became the wife of a planter in the James River 
valley by the name of Adams. While disappointed in his 
love for woman, he steadily grew in the favor of men. 
Dinwiddie wrote to the Governor of Maryland, on the 24th 
of November, 1753, "I received a letter from the Earl of 
Holderness w'ch caused my sending a person of distinction 
to the Comander of the French Forces on the Ohio River." 
This person of distinction was young Major Washington, 
and at the time the letter was written he was on his way to 
the French commander. He reached his post on Buffalo 
River, not far from Erie, Pennsylvania, and found Legardeur 
Saint-Pierre in command, whose ancestors had been identi- 
fied with Canada for several generations. The Canadian was 
an experienced officer, and had been in charge of a stockade 
on the shores of Lake Pepin, in what is now Minnesota, and 
afterwards was sent towards the Rocky Mountains, west of 
Lake Winnipeg, to find a path to the Pacific Ocean. He 
had only been on duty at Fort Le Bceuf a few days, when 
young Washington appeared with a letter from Governor 
Dinwiddie, to which was returned a courteous but evasive 
reply. Washington came back to Williamsburg in January, 
1754, and reported that the French fort " mounted eight 
pieces of cannon, six pounders, and was garrisoned with 150 
men; and they have already engaged the Chippeways, Otto- 
ways, and Ouendacks [Hurons] to take up the hatchet 
against the English." 

A glimpse of the military operations of Virginia troops 
during 1754, from a little different stand-point than the his- 
tories of Irving and Washington, will not be inappropriate. 
Captain Trent, a brother-in-law of George Croghan, with a 
company of armed men was sent to the Forks of the Mo- 
nongahela, and in April Washington was ordered to his 
assistance, but when advancing with a detachment, intelli- 
gence was received that the post had been surrendered to 
the French under Contrecceur, and he then determined to 
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push on to Red Stone Creek, and wait for reinforcements. 
Rumors of the advance of the French caused him to make 
a stand at the Great Meadows. A party under Jumonville, 
with a lieutenant and about thirty men, was attacked, and 
the commander killed. When the French heard of this 
disaster they sent out another and larger party for retalia- 
tion. The " Meadows" was low ground between two hills, 
and here the English built a log stockade, surrounded by a 
ditch. Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, wrote, " Here on 
the 3d of July, about noon, the French attacked him, and 
having killed about thirty men, obliged him toward even- 
ing to accept terms, which indeed were not very honorable. 
That he did not stand longer, on the defensive, he attributes 
to the great danger there was of holding out against such 
a superiority of numbers, when he had not any expectation 
of seeing the other troops come to his assistance, and also 
being in want of both ammunition and provisions. That he 
was prevailed to sign a dishonorable capitulation is owing, 
he declares, and concurrent circumstances support his as- 
sertions, was not to these difficulties but to the infidelity 
of one or two officers now a hostage to the enemy, on whom 
he depended to interpret to him the terms and conditions 
proposed to him by the enemy, which were written in the 
French language. Thus at once were frustrated all the hopes 
that had been conceived from the Virginia armament." 

In another letter Sharpe wrote, " I believe "Washington 
and the officers under his command when they received the 
intelligence of the enemy's approach, before the battle, 
would have taken very different measures, had there been 
no pique, nor disagreement, concerning rank between the 
"Virginia officers and those of the Independent company 
commanded by Capt. Mackey. On being informed of the 
enemy's approach they retired to a little useless kind of in- 
trench ment in a valley, between two eminences and where 
the Independent Company posted themselves in the ditch. 
The French took possession of the eminences where every 
soldier found a large tree for his shelter and thirty English 
fell. Capt. Villiers ordered a parley." 
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In December, 1754, Cecil Calvert wrote from London, 
" The defeat of Major "Washington by his unmilitary skill 
is the subject here." The disaster roused the British min- 
istry to action, and Edward Braddock was placed in com- 
mand of the forces in North America, and ordered to sail 
with two regiments. In " Secret Instructions" prepared in 
November, he was directed to send in advance of the troops 
his quartermaster-general to erect a general hospital at 
Hampton, Virginia, and barracks at "Wills Creek, Maryland. 

Braddock reached "Williamsburg five weeks after the 
arrival of St. Clair, during the last week of February. It 
was then a " tumble-down" looking place. 1 The population, 
including negroes, was about eight hundred. With the 
exception of ten or twelve families, the people were illiter- 
ate, and lived in rude dwellings. Except during court 
week, or when the Legislature was in session, the cows 
could pasture in the streets, with none to make them afraid. 
The presence of General Braddock and staff created a stir 
which had never before been known, according to the 
memory of old inhabitants, and a crowd of loungers, black 
and white, stood around the governor's residence, quite a 
small mansion, which some called "palace," during the 
general's visit. 

A few days after his arrival, St. Clair invited some promi- 
nent men of the colony to dine with Braddock, and among 
the guests was Colonel John L. Peyton and young "Wash- 
ington. Peyton the next day wrote to a relative prophetic 
words which have not been known to American historians, 
and are worthy of preservation. " Is M r Washington among 
your acquaintances ? If not, I must recommend you to 
embrace the first opportunity to form his friendship. He 

1 In 1716, Fontaine described the place with a church, court-house, 
and three or four brick houses. Smyth, in his travels, about 1776, 
" Dined at the Raleigh Tavern About the middle of the town, a little 
retired from the street on the north side between capitol and college was 
the Governor's house which had been burned down — The sand in the 
street was deep and some of the houses were painted white." Dinwid- 
die described the governor's house as containing only three rooms 
besides the garrets. 
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is about twenty-three years of age, with a countenance both 
mild and pleasant, promising both wit and judgment. He 
is of a comely and dignified demeanor, and at the same 
time displays much self-reliance and decision. He strikes 
me as being a young mair of an extraordinary and exalted 
character and is destined, I am of opinion, to make no in- 
considerable figure in our country. M r Washington was of 
the opinion that my position as magistrate of the County, 
and one of the chief landed proprietors would have not a 
little weight in securing co-operation, and inquired, whether 
if prepared to undertake the appointment to proceed to 
Winchester to secure horses supplies, etc. I would accom- 
pany Sir John St. Clair at once. I pleaded that my age was 
ill suited to such a journey. . . . M r Washington persisted 
that I consider the matter." 

Washington, a few days later, received the following : 

" Williamsburg, 2 March, 1755. 

" Sir : The General having been informed that you ex- 
pressed some desire to make the campaign, but that you 
declined it upon some disagreeableness that you thought 
might arise from the regulations of command has ordered 
me to acquaint you that he will be very glad of your com- 
pany in his family, by which all inconveniences of that 
kind will be obviated. 

" I shall think myself very happy to form an acquaintance 
with a person so universally esteemed, and shall use every 
opportunity of assuring you how much I am Sir, your most 
obedient servant. 

" Robert Orme, Aide-de-camp." 

The invitation was accepted, with the understanding that 
he could have a little time to arrange his private affairs. 

By the last of March General Braddock reached Alex- 
andria, and in the house of John Carlyle, merchant, and 
son-in-law of Colonel William Fairfax, which is still stand- 
ing, he conferred with several colonial governors and 
arranged a plan of operations. On the 23d of April, Wash- 
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ington left Mount Vernon to join Braddock, and on the 
6th of May wrote from "Winchester to his brother John, 1 
" I have met with much complaisance in the family, espe- 
cially from the General whom I hope to please without 
ceremonious attentions . . . for I may add it cannot be 
done with them as he requires, and uses less ceremony than 
you can conceive. Compliments to the worthy family at 
Belvoir, who I hope are in good health." On the 9th of 
May, with Braddock and staff", he was at Thomas Swearin- 
gen's ferry on the Potomac; the next day, at Fort Cum- 
berland, he was announced in general orders as an aide of 
the general. Four days after this he again wrote to his 
brother John, " As wearing boots is quite the mode, I 
must beg you to procure me a pair that are good and neat. 
The General has appointed me one of his aids-de-camp in 
which character I shall serve agreeably enough, as I am 
thereby freed from all commands but his, and give his 
orders which must be implicitly obeyed. ... I have written 
to my two female correspondents one of which I have en- 
dorsed to you and beg your deliverance of it." 

One of these letters was addressed to Sarah, wife of 
George W. Fairfax, of Belvoir, a part of which is given: 
" Dear Madam, I have at last, with great pains and difficulty 
discovered the reason why Mrs Wardrope is a greater favor- 
ite with General Braddock than Mrs Fairfax, and met with 
more respect at the late review in Alexandria. 

" The cause I shall communicate, after rallying you for 
neglecting the means which produced the effect ; and what 
do you think they were ? Why, nothing less, I assure you 
than a present of delicious cake and potted woodcocks ! 
which so affected the palate as to leave a deep impression 
on the hearts of all who tasted of them. How then could 
the General do otherwise than admire not only the charms, 
but the politeness of this lady." 

A few days after this was written he was sent to "Williams- 
burg for money, made a short visit at Belvoir, and by the 

1 Ford's " Washington." 
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25th had reached Winchester on his return, when he wrote 
to his brother at Mount Yernon, " I should be glad to hear 
that you live in perfect harmony and good fellowship with 
the family at Belvoir, as it is in their power to be very ser- 
viceable upon many occasions, to young beginners. I would 
advise your visiting there often as one step towards it ; the 
rest, if any more is necessary your own good sense will 
sufficiently dictate, for to that family I am under many 
obligations, particularly to the old gentleman. 

" P. 8. — As I understand that County Fairfax is to be 
divided, and that M r * * * intends to decline serving it, I 
should be glad if you could find Colo. Fairfax's intentions, 
and let me know whether he proposes to offer himself as a 
candidate. If he does not, I should be glad to take a poll 
if I thought my chance tolerably good. 

" M r Carlyle mentioned it to me in Williamsburg in a 
bantering way, and asked how I would like it. . . . The 
Rev Mr Green and Capt McCarty's interest in the matter 
would be of consequence, and I should be glad if you could 
sound their pulse." 

Soon after his return to Fort Cumberland, he wrote to a 
Miss Cary, the sister of Mrs. George W. Fairfax at Belvoir, 
under date of 7th of June, " When I had the pleasure to 
see you last you expressed a wish to be informed of my safe 
arrival at camp, with the charge 1 that was intrusted to me, 
but at the same time requested that it might be communi- 
cated in a letter to some friend of yours. 

" Am I to consider the proposed mode of communication 
is a polite intimation of your wishes to withdraw your 
correspondence. For I have not been honored with a line 
from you since I parted at Belvoir. If this was your object 
in what manner shall I apologize for my present disobedi- 
ence. But on the contrary, if it was the effect of your 
delicacy how easy is it to remove my suspicions, enliven 
dull hours, and make me happier than I am able to express 
by honoring me with the correspondence you had given me 
the hope of." 

1 The money from Williamsburg. 
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Braddock's march from Fort Cumberland was very slow, 
owing to the long wagon-train. The general at the Little 
Meadows conferred with Washington, and in a letter to his 
brother the latter wrote, " I urged him in the warmest terms 
I was able to push forward, if he did it, with a small but 
chosen baud, with such artillery and light stores as were 
necessary." 

Braddock accepted the suggestion, and Colonel Dunbar 
and Major Chapman were left behind with the heavy artil- 
lery, baggage, and women. Washington halted at Dunbar's 
camp very sick, but Braddock promised in the most solemn 
manner that he should be sent for before he reached Fort 
Duquesne. From the Great Crossing of the Youghiogheny, 
on the 30th of June, he wrote to his fellow aide-de-camp, 
Orme, that he was better, and that he would not miss being 
with them, before reaching Duquesne, " for five hundred 
pounds." It was not until the 8th of July, in a covered 
wagon, and very weak, that he again joined Braddock's 
staff, and the next morning reported for duty on horseback. 
Contrecceur, the French commandant, on the morning of the 
9th learned that the English were advancingin three columns, 
and Lieutenant Tarieux la Perade made a reconnoissance. 

A detachment of one hundred French soldiers and one 
hundred Canadians, under Captains Beaujeu, Dumas, and 
De Lignery, with four lieutenants, six ensigns, and twenty 
cadets, with six hundred Indians under Ensign Langlade, 
a person of Canadian and Indian parentage from Green 
Bay, on the western shore of Lake Michigan, marched to 
repel the English advance, and about noon came in sight of 
troops ascending a hill. Under Langlade's advice, 1 a posi- 
tion was taken in the woods of the higher hills, and behind 
trees or hid by ravines they began to fire. The artillery 
of Braddock was brought into action as soon as possible, 
the roar of which at first staggered the Indians, and Beau- 
jeu was killed by a cannon-ball. The Indians were then 
ordered to extend their wings, while De Lignery attacked in 

1 See Burgoyne and Anbury. 
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front. The regular troops soon discovered that European 
tactics were of no avail, and St. Clair said that the soldiers 
wished to be allowed to break ranks and take to the trees, 
but the general refused the request, called them cowards, 
and even went so far as to strike with his sword some who 
were moving to the woods. 

The battle lasted for three hours, and after the English 
troops fled the Indians did not pursue, but danced the war 
dance, leaped with joy, and feasted on the herd of cattle 
which had been abandoned. 

A Virginian, 1 in a letter to a son at school at Wakefield, 
England, a month after the battle, wrote, " You seem very 
desirous to know how it is with us as to the French and 
their Indians. I assure you 'tis very bad. General Brad- 
dock was entirely defeated and killed the 9th of last month. 
... So much for English General's skill in bush fighting; 
tho' I must say Braddock was a brave man, and really a 
great loss, and is supposed to have been killed by his own 
men. ... As he lay on the ground he would cry out, 
' My dear Blues (which was the color the Virginians wore), 
give 'em fire; you fight like men, and will die like soldiers.' 
He lived from Wednesday to the Sunday after, and during 
that time he could not bear the sight of a red coat. When- 
ever one came in his view he raved immoderately, but when 
one of the Blues, he said he hoped to live to reward them. 
The English soldiers would have suffered the brave man to 
be scalped by the Indians, had not the Virginians carried 
him off. I make not the least doubt but that the General 
would have beaten them, had the enemy been three times 
his numbers, if they had been in an open field. Notwith- 
standing so many of our men were killed, there were not 
thirty of the enemy seen by our men, they being concealed, 
like foxes, in the woods and bushes, and the General kept 
his men in regular order, as many as would stay with him, 
who were constantly falling by the enemy's shot." 

Governor Sharpe, 2 of Maryland, declared that " the impa- 

1 Boiling. 2 Sharpe Correspondence. 
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tience of the young people about him, hurried on the Gen- 
eral too fast." 

Lord George Germaine, some years after, in alluding to 
this campaign said, 1 " Mr. Braddock first suffered by his 
army keeping together. Another discipline was then estab- 
lished, and all our light troops in America were taught to 
separate, and secure themselves by trees, walls, or hedges 
and became formidable to both the Indians and Cana- 
dians." 

Before the month closed, "Washington reached Mount Ver- 
non, to obtain much-needed rest, but in August he was 
appointed by the Virginia Assembly in command of all 
the forces to be raised, which gratified his friends. 

His early friend and companion, Colonel George W. Fair- 
fax, wrote on the 4th of September to Governor Dinwiddie, 
" This instant Mr. Dennis McCarty came here and gave me 
the agreeable news of Col. Dunbar being ordered back, and 
that my friend Col. "Washington is to have command of the 
forces to be raised by this colony, which undoubtedly is a 
great trust, but I dare say he will discharge it with honour. 
... I can't help expressing my intention, and great de- 
sire of serving my Country at this juncture, if you should 
be at a loss for officers, not sembling in the least to serve 
under my valuable friend. . . . Wives, good Sir, are not 
to be consulted on these occasions, but I make no doubt, 
but mine would consent upon so laudable a call." 2 

The autumn was passed by Washington at Winchester in 
protecting the frontier inhabitants from French and Indian 
incursions, but he left on the 20th of October, and went 
to Fort Cumberland, where he remained the rest of the 
year. 

Dumas, the French commander at Fort Duquesne, on the 
23d of March, 1756, sent Ensign Douville with fifty savages 
to harass the English in the vicinity of Fort Cumberland. 
In his orders were these sentences : " The Sieur Douville will 

1 Pari. Hist. Com. Eeport, Vol. IX. App., p. 83. 

2 Neill's "Fairfaxes of England and America." Albany, New York, 
Joel Munsell, 1868. Pp. 80-83. 
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employ all his talents, and all his credit, to prevent the sav- 
ages from committing any cruelties upon those, who may 
fall into their hands. Honor and humanity ought, in this 
respect, to serve as our guide." The next month, on the 
Cacapon, a tributary of the Potomac, he met a party of the 
English and was killed. Around his neck was tied a bag 
which contained his instructions. He was scalped by white 
men, and Washington wrote concerning the scalp, "Al- 
though it is not an Indian's, I hope they will meet an ade- 
quate reward. The whole party claim the reward, no 
person pretending solely to assume the merit." 

The same month, Captain John Mercer, in charge of a 
stockade about twenty miles from Winchester, was attacked 
by French and Indians, and he and several of his men 
killed. 

The friends of Washington, this spring, urged that he 
might be made the second in command of the contemplated 
expedition to the Ohio. Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, 
urged the appointment, and was not disposed to foil him, as 
Lodge asserts. Dinwiddie wrote, " General Braddock had 
so high an esteem for his merits that he made him one of 
his Aid-de-camps, and if he had survived I believe he would 
have provided handsomely for him in the Regulars. He is 
a person much beloved here, and has gone through many 
hardships in the service, and I really think he has great 
merit, and believe he can raise more men here, than any 
one, that I know." General Shirley wrote from Albany, 
New York, to Governor Sharpe, on the 16th of May, " Ac- 
quaint Col. Washington that the appointment of him to the 
Second in command, in the proposed expedition up the Ohio 
will give me great satisfaction and pleasure ; that I know no 
prominent officer upon this continent, to whom I should so 
readily give it, as to himself, and that I shall do it, if there 
is nothing in the King's orders." 

But the next month Shirley was retired, and the Earl of 
Loudoun took command, and Washington remained a pro- 
vincial officer. 

To confer with General Shirley on a question of military 
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rank, he went to Boston, and his memorandum-hook shows 
that he followed the usages of gentlemen of that day, in 
playing cards for money, and during the week he was there 
lost £b 15s., and £95 7s. 3d. was his tailor's hill. 

The story which has crept into some histories that during 
this visit he fell in love with a Miss Philips, of Yonkers, 
New York, appears to be without foundation. He was but 
a few days in New York City, and then much engaged, as 
his memorandum-book shows. 

Early in September, 1757, Washington went to Belvoir 
to attend the funeral of the Hon. William Fairfax, who 
had always manifested a fatherly interest in him. Hannah, 1 
a daughter of the deceased, wrote to her aunt Cabot in 
Massachusetts, " My D r Papa died suddenly after an illness 
of six days. His Physicians apprehended no danger till a 
few hours before his death ; he left his children the greatest 
of all consolations, the knowledge of his having endeavored 
to live as a Christian ought." 

During the summer of 1757, Washington was a candidate 
for a seat in the House of Burgesses from Frederick County, 
and showed but little political strength. Two burgesses were 
to be elected, and there were three candidates. The poll 
was as follows : Hugh West, votes, 271 ; Thomas Swearin- 
gen, 270 ; George Washington, 40. 

On October 4 the records of the County Court show the 
following: "On motion of George Washington, Esq., or- 
dered that his taxables be set on the list." 

In a few weeks he returned to Mount Vernon with im- 
paired health. The Rev. Charles Green had been minister 
of Truro parish for twenty years, and he was also a respected 

1 Hannah Fairfax married Warner Washington, a cousin of the gen- 
eral. In 1789 she had been married twenty-five years, and was living 
about twenty miles from Alexandria. Bryan, brother of Hannah, 
visited his mother's relatives in Barbadoes, in 1752, and was there when 
his sister, the widow of Lawrence Washington, married George Lee. 
In 1754 he returned to Virginia. In time he married one of the 
daughters of Colonel Cary, of Hampton, as his half-brother George W. 
had done. He became the eighth Lord Fairfax; but, entering the 
ministry, faithfully served a Virginia parish. 
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physician. To him, on November 13, the following note 
was sent: "Reverend Sir; Necessity, and that I hope will 
apologize for the trouble I must give you, obliges me to ask 
the favour of a visit, that I may have an opportunity of 
consulting you on a disorder, which I have lingered under 
for three Months past. It is painful for me to write, M r 
Carlyle will say the rest." 

While Washington had not recovered his health, the 
months of January and February, 1758, were pleasantly 
spent, chiefly at Mount Vernon, where it was easy to pass 
hours of leisure at the neighboring plantation of Belvoir, 
where Mrs. George W. Fairfax, in the absence of her hus- 
band in England, was frequently visited by her sisters, 
Mary, Ann, and Elizabeth Cary, the daughters of Colonel 
Cary, of Hampton. In February he thought he was strong 
enough to visit the president of the Council, acting Gov- 
ernor John Blair, at Williamsburg, and on the eve of his 
departure wrote to Mrs. Fairfax, " Dear Madam ; Letters 
which I have just received from the President, and others 
from Winchester render it necessary for me to set out 
for Williamsburg to-morrow. If you or any of the young 
ladies have letters to send, or other commands that I can 
execute I should be glad to be honored with them, and you 
may depend upon my punctuality." 

When the time came to leave there was such an increase 
of fever and pain that the journey was postponed. Under 
date of 4th of March he wrote to Colonel Stanwix, " I 
have never been able to return to my command, since I 
wrote to you last, my disorder at times returning obstinately 
upon me, in spite of the efforts of all the sons of ^Esculapius. 
At certain periods I have been reduced to great extremity, 
and have now too much reason to apprehend an approaching 
decay, being visited with several symptoms of such a dis- 
ease. I am at this time under a strict regimen, and shall 
set out to-morrow for Williamsburg to receive the advice 
of the best physicians there." This note was penned in an 
hour of despondency, for not long after he had ordered a 
ring from Philadelphia, and engaged Miss Dent, a daughter 
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of a gentleman engaged in the land-office at Belvoir, to 
make some shirts. 

Steps were taken in April to raise two Virginia regiments 
to assist in an expedition projected by General Forbes, now 
in command of all the English troops in North America. 
"Washington, as colonel of one of the regiments, retired to 
Fort Loudoun, "Winchester. Sir John St. Clair, Braddock's 
quartermaster-general, and severely wounded in the con- 
flict near Fort Duquesne, was for a long time incapacitated, 
and it was a great pleasure for "Washington to receive a visit 
from him, restored to health, and quartermaster under Gen- 
eral Forbes. St. Clair had been for some time in Philadel- 
phia, and on his way to "Winchester visited Governor Sharpe 
at Annapolis. Under date of May 21, 1758, he wrote to 
him, " I am just drinking your health with Col. "Washing- 
ton, and the officers of the Virginia Brigade." 

In Washington's memorandum-book, under date of 4th 
of May, are these entries : 

" By ring from Phil'a . . . . 2.16.0 
By Doct'r Craik my suscription for the 

Papers 40. 

By cash sent M M Fairfax to pay Miss 
Dent for making some shirts for 

me £3.12.0" 

It is probable that the ring was brought from Philadel- 
phia by his friend St. Clair. By the order of that officer he 
left Winchester for Williamsburg on the 25th of May. That 
night he rested at Martin Harden's, whose wife and daughter 
were " merry" people. The next day he reached Todd's 
ordinary, and on the 28th was at Williamsburg. He re- 
turned with less haste. On the 29th he was at Colonel 
Burwell Bassett's, whose first wife was a daughter of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who lived at the "Williams Ferry on the Pa- 
munkey River, and his second wife was a sister of the 
widow Custis. 1 He remained in this vicinity for a few 

1 Three daughters of John Dandridge lived near each other, — Anne, 
wife of Burwell Bassett; Elizabeth, wife of P. W. Claiborne; and 
Martha, widow of Daniel Parke Custis. 
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days, and in his expense-book, under date of 5th of June, 
is this entry : " By Mrs. Custer's servants 14.6." The next 
day he was at Todd's ordinary, on his way to "Winchester, 
and on the 9th of June he was at Fort Loudoun. His in- 
terest in the widow Custis here began. 

Early in July, with his regiment, he reported to Colonel 
Bouquet at Fort Cumberland, and about the same time he 
again offered himself as a burgess. Lord Fairfax wrote on 
the 5th of July to George W. Fairfax at Belvoir, now re- 
turned from England, " Our writs did not get to the Sheriff's 
hands, till this day, by which means our election will be on 
Monday the twenty fourth of this month, and Hampshire 
will for the same reason be some days after it. I fear Col. 
"Washington will be very hard pushed." 

The other candidates were Thomas Bryan Martin, a 
nephew of the lord, and who had succeeded George "W. 
Fairfax as his land agent ; Hugh West, an early settler in 
the county; and Thomas Swearingen, who had kept a ferry 
over the Potomac Paver. Washington received 271, Martin 
270, West 199, and Swearingen 45 votes. While the year 
before he received the fewest votes and lost his election, he 
now appears at the head of the poll. He did not attend the 
election, but remained in camp. The next month an un- 
pleasant controversy arose as to the road which should be 
taken on the proposed expedition to the Ohio. Washington 
and the Virginians urged that the Braddock route should 
be followed, while General Forbes and the Pennsylvanians 
were in favor of cutting a new road by Ray's Town, a place 
in Pennsylvania, named after a minister of that name, who 
lived in the vicinity. Colonel Bouquet was not pleased with 
his urgency, and wrote to General Forbes that he had " con- 
sulted Col. Washington who has no idea of the difference 
between a party, and an army." 

Forbes, on the 3d of August, replied, " that he had dis- 
covered by an unguarded letter from Washington the 
scheme of the Virginians against the new road," and the 
next month told Bouquet to " consult Washington, but not 
to follow his advice, as his conduct about the road was not 
Vol. xvi. — 19 
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that of a soldier." The new road was begun and cut to 
Loyalhanna, within thirty-five miles of Fort Duquesne. 
Major Grant was in command of the troops in the advance. 
Notwithstanding the unpleasant controversy with his su- 
perior ofiicer as to cutting a new road, Washington, under 
date of July 20, wrote the following to the widow Custis : 
" "We have begun our march for the Ohio. A courier is 
starting for "Williamsburg, and I embrace the opportunity 
to send to one whose life is now inseparable from mine. 
Since that happy hour when we made our pledges to each 
other my thoughts have been continually going to yon as 
another self." 

The following letter was addressed to Miss Cary, of 
Hampton, then at Bel voir, visiting her sister, Mrs. George 
"W.Fairfax: 

"Camp at Fort Cumberland,) 
12th September, 1758. J 

" Dear Madam, — Yesterday I was honored with your 
short but very agreeable favor of the first inst. — how joy- 
fully I catch at the happy occasion of renewing a corre- 
spondence which I feared was disrelished on your part, I 
leave to time that never failing expositor of all things — and 
to a monitor equally faithful in my own breast to testify. 
In silence I now express my joy. Silence, which, in some 
cases — I wish the present — speaks more intelligently than 
the sweetest eloquence. 

" If you allow that any honour can be derived from my 
opposition to our present system of management you de- 
stroy the merit of it entirely in me by attributing my anxiety 
to the animating prospect of possessing Mrs. Custis — when 
— I need not name it — guess yourself — Should not my own 
Honor and country's welfare be the excitement ? 'Tis true, 
I profess myself a votary of Love — I acknowledge that a 
lady is in the case — and further I confess that the lady is 
known to you. — Yes, madam, as well as she is to one who 
is too sensible of her charms to deny the Power whose In- 
fluence he feels and must ever submit to. I feel the force 
of her amiable beauties in the recollection of a thousand 
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tender passages that I could wish to obliterate, till I am bid 
to revive them, — but experience, alas ! sadly reminds me 
how impossible this is, — and evinces an opinion which I 
have long entertained, that there is a Destiny, which has 
the sovereign control of our actions — not to be resisted by 
the strongest efforts of Human Nature. 

" You have drawn me, dear madam, or rather I have 
drawn myself, into an honest confession of a simple Fact 
— misconstrue not my meaning — doubt it not, nor expose 
it — The world has no business to know the object of my Love 
— declared in this manner to — you — when I want to conceal 
it. One thing above all things in this world I wish to know, 
and only one person of your acquaintance can solve me that 
or guess my meaning — but adieu to this till happier times, if 
I ever shall see them. The hours at present are melancholy 
dull, neither the rugged toils of war, nor the gentler conflict 

of A A 's is my choice. I dare believe, you are as 

happy as you say. I wish I was happy also. Mirth, good 
humor, ease of mind and — what else ? Cannot fail to ren- 
der you so and consummate your wishes. 

" If one agreeable lady could almost wish herself a fine 
gentleman for the sake of another ; I apprehend, that many 
fine gentlemen will wish themselves finer e'er Mrs. Spots- 
wood is possest. She has already become a reigning toast 
in this camp ; and many there are in it, who intend (fortune 
favoring) to make honourable scars speak the fullness of their 
merit and be a messenger of their Love to Her. 

" I cannot easily forgive the unseasonable haste of my 
last express, if he deprived me thereby of a single word you 
intended to add, — the time of the present messenger is, as 
the last might have been, entirely at your disposal. I can't ex- 
pect to hear from my friends more than this once before the 
fate of the expedition will some how or other be determined. 
I therefore beg to know when you set out for Hampton and 
when you expect to return to Belvoir again — and I should 
be glad also to hear of your speedy departure, as I shall 
thereby hope for your return before I get down; the disap- 
pointment of seeing your family would give me much con- 
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cern. — From anything I can yet see 'tis hardly possible to 
say when we shall finish. I don't think there is a probability 
of it till the middle of November. Your letter to Capt'n Gist 
I forwarded by a safe hand the moment it came to me. His 
answer shall be carefully transmitted. 

" Colonel Mercer, to whom I delivered your message and 
compliments, joins me very heartily in wishing you and the 
ladies of Belvoir the perfect enjoyment of every happiness 
this world affords, be assured that I am, Dr madam, with 
the most unfeigned regard, yr most obedient and most 
oblig'd H'ble serv't, 

" G. Washington. 

" N.B. — Many accidents happening(to use a vulgar saying) 
between the cup and the lip, I choose to make the exchange 
of carpets myself, since I find you will not do me the honour 
to accept mine." 

While Miss Cary knew that he was engaged to Mrs. 
Custis, yet she had loved him, and answered this letter. To 
which he replied with great warmth of friendship. 

" Camp at Eay's Town 25th Sep'r 1758. 

" Dear Madam : Do we still misunderstand the true 
meaning of each other's letters ? I think it must appear so, 
tho' I would feign hope the contrary as I cannot speak 

plainer without but I'll say no more and leave you 

to guess the rest. I am now furnished with News of a very 
interesting nature, I know it will affect you, but as you 
must hear it from others, I will state it myself. 

" The 12th past then, Major Grant with a chosen Detach- 
ment of 800 men march'd from our advanced post at Loyal 
Hanna against Fort Duquesne. On the night of the 13th 
he arrived at that place, or rather upon a hill near to it ; 
from whence went a party and viewed the Works, made 
what observations they could and burnt a Log'd house not far 
from the Walls. Egg'd on rather than satisfied by this suc- 
cess, Major Grant must needs insult the Enemy next morn- 
ing by beating the Reveille in different places, in view, this 
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caus'd a great body of men to Sallie from the Fort, and an 
obstinate engagement to ensue, which was maintained on our 
Side with the utmost efforts that bravery could yield, till 
being overpower'd and quite surrounded they were obliged 
to Retreat with the loss of 22 officers killed, and 278 men 
besides wounded. This is a heavy blow to our affairs here, 
and a sad stroke upon my Regiment that has lost out of 8 
officers, and 168 that was in the Action, 6 out of the former 
Killed, and a 7th wounded. Among the Slain was our dear 
Major Lewis; this Gentleman, as the other officers also did, 
bravely fought while they had life, tho' wounded in different 
places. Your old acquaintance Captain Bullet, who is the 
only officer of mine that came of untouched has acquired 
immortal honour in this engagement, by his gallant beha- 
viour and long continuance in the field of Action. It might 
be thought vanity in me to praise the behaviour of my own 
People, were I to deviate from the report of common Fame, 
but when you consider the loss they have sustained, and 
learn that every mouth resounds their praises, you will be- 
lieve me Impartial. What was the great end proposed by 
this attempt, or what will be the event of its failure, I can't 
take upon me to determine ; it appears however (from the 
best Acct's) that the Enemy lost more men than we did in 
the engagement. Thus it is the Lives of the brave are 
often disposed of, but who is there that does not rather 
Envy than regret a Death that gives birth to Honour and 
Glorious memory. 

" I am extremely glad to find that M r Fairfax 1 has escap'd 
the Dangers of the Siege at Louisbourg. . . . We shall give 
the expedition over as perhaps impracticable this season, 
and retire to the inhabitants condemn'd by the World and 
derided by our Friends. 

" I should think our time more agreeable spent, believe 

1 William Henry Fairfax upon his return from school, at Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, was appointed by Governor Dinwiddie ensign in a Virginia 
regiment. He was then transferred to the 28th British Regulars, and was 
fatally wounded in 1759 at Quebec— Neil l's "Fairfaxes of England 
and America." Joel Munsell, Albany, 1868, p. 106. 
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me, in playing a part in Cato, with the company you men- 
tion, and myself doubly happy in being the Juba to such a 
Marcia as you must make. 1 

"Your agreeable Letter contain'd these words : ' My Sis- 
ters and Nancy Gist who neither of them expect to be here 
soon after our return from Town, desire you to accept their 
best compliments.' Pray are these Ladies upon a Matrimo- 
nial Scheme. Is Miss Fairfax 2 to be transformed into that 
charming Domestic, a Martin, and Miss Cary to a Pa-re. 
"What does Miss Gist turn to A. Cocke, that can't be we 
have him here. One thing more and then have done. You 
ask if I am not tired nor never can be while the Lines are 
one Inch assunder to bring you in haste to the end of the 
Paper. Adieu, dear Madame, you will possibly hear some- 
thing of me or from me, before we shall meet I must beg 
the favour of you to make my compliments to Col. Cary 3 
and the ladies with you and believe me that I am most 
unalterably." 

On the 6th of January (0. S.), 1759, in the presence of the 
Rev. David Mossom, of St. Peter's Church, New Kent County, 
Martha Custis became the wife of George Washington, and 

1 The reference is to Addison's tragedy of Cato. 

If the tradition is true that Colonel Cary was not willing that one of 
his daughters should marry Washington, how apposite these words in 
the play ! — 

" Juba. Thou virtuous maid : I'll hasten to my troops. 

And in the shock of charging hosts, remember 

What glowing deeds should grace the man who hopes 

For Marcia's love. 
Marcia. Juba to all the bravery of a hero 

Adds softest love, and more than female sweetness; 

Juba might make the proudest of our sex, 

Any of womankind, but Marcia, happy. 
Lucia. And why not Marcia? 
Marcia. While Cato lives, his daughter has no right 

To love or hate, but as his choice directs." 

2 Hannah Fairfax did not marry Thomas B. Martin, but Warner 
Washington. Miss Cary married Bryan, the eighth Lord Fairfax. Cap- 
tain Cocke was an officer of the expedition. 

3 His correspondent was now at her father's in Hampton, Virginia. 
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for several years he lived at Mount Vernon attending to his 
plantations, and in the discharge of the social duties of a 
country gentleman. To a London correspondent, Richard 
Washington, under date of September 20, 1759, he wrote : 
" I am now I believe fixed, at this seat, with an agreeable 
consort for life, and hope to find more happiness in return 
thau I ever expected amidst a wide and bustling world. I 
thank you heartily for your affectionate wishes. "Why wont 
you give me an occasion of congratulating you in the same 
manner ?" 

His diary for 1760 gives a fair account of his daily life. 
On the 2d of January Mrs. Washington is sick, and on the 
4th the physician, Rev. Charles Green, is sent for. On the 
5th, Mrs. Geo. W. Fairfax is at dinner, and on the 6th, Sun- 
day, with Mrs. Bassett, his wife's sister, he attends church 
at Alexandria. On the 20th he visits Belvoir with Dr. 
Craik. In February, on Sunday, the 3d, he goes to church at 
Alexandria ; on the 5th, Colonel and Mrs. Fairfax, and Doc- 
tor Laurie, dine at Mount Vernon ; on the 7th he attends 
Mr. Craig's funeral sermon at Alexandria, and on the 15th 
is at a ball in the same place ; on the 25th he has dinner 
company, at which were present Lord Fairfax, Colonel George 
Fairfax and wife, Mr. Brian Fairfax, Colonel Carlyle, and 
the clergyman Charles Green and wife. On the 9th of April 
Doctor Laurie came drunk, and the next day Mrs. Wash- 
ington was blooded by Doctor Laurie, and stayed all night ; 
on the 15th called at Rev. Charles Green's, and left Mrs. 
Washington, and on the 11th of May went with his wife to 
church. His home-life was quiet and orderly, and all in 
his employ were encouraged to industry. 

While particular in dress, he was not extravagant. He 
wrote to Richard Washington, of London, on October 20, 
1761 : " On the other side is an inventory of clothes which 
I beg the favor of you to purchase for me. ... As they 
are designed for wearing apparel for myself, I have com- 
mitted the choice of them to your fancy, having the best 
opinion of your taste. I want neither lace nor embroidery. 
Plain clothes, with a gold or silver button (if worn in genteel 
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dress) are all I desire. I have hitherto had my clothes made 
by one Charles Lawrence in Old Fish Street. But whether 
it be the fault of the tailor or the measure sent I cant say, 
but, certain it is my clothes have never fitted me well. I 
therefore leave the choice of the workmen to your care like- 
wise. I enclose a measure, and for a further insight I dont 
think it amiss to add that my stature is six feet, otherwise 
rather slender, than corpulent." 

In 1768 his step-son, John Parke Custis, was about four- 
teen years of age, "untainted in his morals and of innocent 
manners," and Jonathan Boucher, the clergyman then set- 
tled in Caroline, Virginia, was requested to receive him as 
a pupil, and attend to the "cultivation of his moral and in- 
tellectual powers," and not teach him in any way different 
from other good scholars. 

In 1770 Boucher was rector of the church at Annapolis, 
Maryland, and young Custis continued with him. Under 
date of 16th of December, 1770, Washington wrote : " Ac- 
cording to appointment Jacky Custis now returns to Annap- 
olis. His mind [is] a good deal released from Study and 
more than ever turned to Dogs, Horses, and Guns ; indeed 
upon Dress and equipage which till of late, he has discov- 
ered little inclination of giving into. 

" I must beg the favour of you therefore to keep him close 
to those useful branches of Learning which he ought now 
to be acquainted with, and as much as possible under your 
own eye. . . . The time of Life he is now advancing into 
requires the most friendly aid and Council (especially in 
such a place as Annapolis) ; otherwise the warmth of his 
own Passions, assisted by the bad example of other Youth, 
may prompt him to actions derogatory of Virtue & that 
Innocence of Manners which one could wish to preserve 
him in ; For w'ch reason I would beg leave to request, that 
he may not be suffered to sleep from under your own Roof, 
unless it be at such places as you are sure he can have no 
bad examples set him ; nor allow him to be rambling about 
of Nights, in Company with those who do not care how 
debauched and vicious his Conduct may be." 
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An admirable paternal letter, but Boucher, two days after 
its receipt, wrote that Jacky was too much under the influ- 
ence of a " sensible, wild, volatile, idle & goodnatured" son 
of Mr. Sam. Galloway. " You cannot conceive with w' 
delight Custis w'd listen to his droll Tales & Acct's of his 
Pranks at School in England." 

About the same time the stage-players were in town, 
young Galloway had a sister " young and pretty." Boucher 
added, " Jack has a propensity to the Sex, which I am at a 
loss how to judge of, much more how to describe. I ob- 
serv'd somewhat of a particular attention, exceeding bare 
civility to this Young Lady." 

The step-children were a source of anxiety for several 
years. Martha, known as Patsy, was very delicate, and in 
June, 1773, died of convulsions. 

George W. Fairfax, with his wife, in 1773 went to Eng- 
land and never returned. "Washington, as his agent, offered 
Belvoir for rent. 

In an account sent to George W. Fairfax, in 1774, are 
these charges: 

" June 29 To cash sent to the Annapolis printer 
advertising Belvoir, and sale of 
goods there £2. 8. 0. 

Aug' 15 To Ditto, p'd Wm. Copan putting 
your cypher (3 letters) on y r Pew 
in Pohick church at 5s a letter 15. 

October To Penns'a Gazette advert'g Belvoir 

to be let 6. 5. 

Nov'r 30 To an express to L'd Fairfax concern- 
ing his renting Belvoir 6. 0." 

The new Pohick church was built in 1773, from plans 
drawn by Washington. In February of that year he bought 
a pew for G. W. Fairfax. In August, 1774, the initials G. 
"W. F. were printed thereon, and were visible before the 
civil war. 

The quiet pursuits of a country gentleman at Mount 
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Vernon are about to end. In July, 1774, Washington pre- 
sided at a public meeting in Alexandria to remonstrate 
against the Boston Port Bill. In August he was appointed 
one of the Virginia delegates to the Congress expected in 
September to assemble in Philadelphia. Boucher, in his 
reminiscences, writes, " I happened to be going across the 
Potomac with my wife, and some other of our friends, 
exactly at the time that General Washington was crossing 
it on his way to the northward. . . . Some patriots in our 
boat huzzaed, and gave three cheers to the General as he 
passed us, while Mr. Addison and myself contented our- 
selves with pulling off our hats. The General — then only 
Colonel Washington — beckoned us to stop, as we did, just 
to shake us by the hand he said. His behavior to me was 
now as it had always been, polite and respectful. ... I 
foresaw and apprized him of much that since happened, in 
particular that there would certainly then be a civil war, 
and that the Americans would soon declare for indepen- 
dency. With more earnestness than was usual, he scouted 
my apprehensions, adding, and I believe with perfect sin- 
cerity, that if ever I heard of his joining in such measures 
I had his leave to set him down for every thing wicked." 

As late as October, 1775, Washington wrote of the col- 
onies, " It is not the wish separately or collectively to set 
up for independence." 

The second Congress, in May, 1775, assembled in Phila- 
delphia. The only delegate in the body in military uniform 
was Washington. There was a general opinion that to 
make him commander-in-chief of their forces would be to 
place "the right man in the right place." 



